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UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES. 


‘‘Concerning the hardness of Scripture; 
he tliat is so weak that he is not able to brook 
strong meat, yet he may suck the sweet and 
tender milk, and defer the rest until he wax 
stronger and come to more knowledge. 
God receiveth the learned and unlearned, and 
casteth away none, but is indifferent unto all. 
And the Scripture is full, as well as of low 
valleys, plain ways, and easy for every man to 
use and to walk in; as also of high hills and 
mountains, which few men can climb unto. 
‘And whosoever giveth his mind to Holy 
Scripture with diligent study and burning 
desire, it cannot be (saith St. John Chrysos- 
tom), that he should be left without help. For 
either God Almighty will send him some 
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| epoutty doctor to teach him, as He did to 
|instruct the eunuch, a nobleman of Ethiopia, 
and treasurer unto queen Candace, who having 
a great affection to read the Scripture (although 
he understood it not), yet for the desire that 
{he had unto God’s word God sent His 
Apostle Philip to declare unto him the true 
| sense of the Scripture that he read (Acts viii.); 
or else, if we lack a learned man to instruct 
and teach us, yet God Himself from above will 
| give light unto our minds, and teach us those 
| things which are necessary for us, and wherein 
we be ignorant.’ And in another place 
Chrysostom saith, that ‘man’s human and 
worldly wisdom or science needeth not to the 
| understanding of Scripture, but the revelation 
of the Holy Ghost, who inspireth the true 
‘meaning unto them that with humility and 
diligence do search therefor.’ He that asketh 
ishall have, and he that seeketh shall find, and 
\he that knocketh shall have the door open 





| (Matt. vii. 7, 8). ‘If we read once, twice or 


| thrice, and understand not, let us not cease so, 


| but still continue reading, praying, asking of 
others; and so by still knocking, at the last 
‘the door shall be opened,’ as St. Augustin 


‘!saith. Although many things in the Scripture 


,be spoken in obscure mystefies, yet there is 
nothing spoken under dark mysteries, in one 
place, but the self-same thing in other places 
is spoken more familiarly and plainly, to the 
capacity both of learned and unlearned. And 
those things in the Scripture that be plain to 
| understand, and necessary for salvation, every 
'man’s duty is to learn them, to print them in 
memory, and effectually to exercise them. And 
as for the dark mysteries, to be contented to 
be ignorant in them, until such time as it shall 
please God to open those things unto him. In 
the mean season, if he lack either aptness or 
opportunity, God will not impute it to his folly; 
but yet it behooveth not that such as be apt 
should set aside reading, because some other 
be unapt to read; nevertheless, for the hard- 
ness of such places, the reading of the whole 
ought not to be set apart. And briefly to con- 
clude ; as St. Augustin saith, ‘ By the Scripture - 
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all men be amended, weak men be strengthen- | eagle flight, it may slacken the running pace, 
ed, and strong men be comforted. So that] but steady advancement and persevering con- 
surely none be enemies to the reading of God’s | tinuance in all the righteous ways of God will 
word, but such as either be so ignorant that|not be hindered thereby. ‘‘ They shall walk 
they know not how wholesome a thing it is} or and not faint.’’ 
else be so sick, that they hate the most com-| Let us beware of using unlawful means in 
fortable medicine that should heal them ;’ or | seeking to get rid of the cross. It will only 
so ungodly, that they would wish people still|increase our burden, and bring a gloom over 
to continue in blindness and ignorance of|our souls. Even were we successful, what 
God.” — Church Homily. child of God would choose to lay down the 
bie , cross if at the same time the light of his 
Father’s countenance were to be withdrawn? 
THE DAILY CROSS. ‘He gave them their request, but sent lean- 
ness into their soul.’’ (Ps. cvi. 15). It was a 
A WORD FOR THE TRIED AND TROUBLED. _| poor portion! ‘‘Shall we not much rather be 
in subjection to the Father of spirits and live?” 
‘Let us lay aside every weight and the sin|‘‘If any man will come after Me, let him 
which doth so easily beset us” if it is our | deny himself, and take up his cross daily and 
heart’s desire to make progress in the way of | follow Me.” (Luke ix. 23). 
holiness. For this we need a constant supply| Looking unto Jesus will always help the 
of God’s grace that these enemies of our souls| poor tried soul. Looking at our cross the eye 
may be subdued, and that we may tread upon | grows dim, and we faint and stumble, for in 
their high places. But while every encumber- | itself it can never be desirable, but ‘* They 
ing weight is to be laid down, there are certain | looked ¢o Him and were lightened.” Looking 
weights which our Heavenly Father sees fit to | unto Jesus, and remembering how He bore the 
lay on. We stand equally in need of his grace | Cross for our sakes. Looking unto Jesus for 
to be able to accept these lovingly and to bear sympathy. He knows all the sorrows of his 
them patiently, even though it should be all | people ; He also knows their every weakness— 
the journey through. They will be no hin-|their cross, and their inability to carry it with- 
drance, though at first sight we may regard | Out his imparted strength. His eye is resting 
them as such. That temptation in the flesh| with the most tender interest on each one of 
seemed to be anything but helpful even to the| the pilgrim band, and not only the home, but 
experienced eye of one who had been in the|‘‘ the way home,” is all arranged by Him. 
third heaven, and who had ‘abundance of | ‘‘ He saw them toiling in rowing, for the wind 
revelations.” It was taken to the Lord in| was contrary to them.” Even so now. 
prayer, and its removal earnestly desired. ««A| Looking unto Jesus, as the weary, way-worn 
messenger of Satan’? truly! But He who said | traveller looks and longs for the end of his. 
to the disciples, ‘‘Behold, I give unto you|journey, the home to which he is hasting. 
power . . . over all the power of the| Jesus Himself is the ‘¢God of glory,” and to 
enemy,”’ (Luke x. 19) said also to Paul, «« My| be with Himself will fully compensate for all 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength is|the trials and difficulties of the way. What 
made perfect in weakness ’’ (2 Cor. xii. 9). He cannot explain to us now He will unfold 
We may have often prayed or sung in sin-|to us then, and it will be a revelation of grace 
cerity of heart,— from first to last. God giveth us songs in the 
night, and we try to sing them ; but they are 
feeble, broken songs, too often ending in a 
sigh. By and by they will be set to heavenly 
But when the cross was given, its first effect | music, and we shall sing them in the light and 
= not to raise us but to lay us in the dust, | liberty of Immanuel’s Land. 
and to strip us of all our glory. Is it so with “ : : 
you, dear child of God? Do you feel the cross aie aa umest cane: 
which He has given you, to be a heavy burden, Afterward, the grand ascension 
almost unbearable? You thought it would Of the Alleluia song. 
have been something quite different, but this Now the training, strange and lowly, 
—this #s across. Yes, and it is shy cross. If Unexplained, and tedious now ; 
prayer for its removal is not answered, then Afterward, the service holy, i 
pray for a spirit of submission to God’s will, | And the Master's ‘ Enter Thou, 
and the controversy will end. Ask for grace | — The (London) Christian. 
meekly to bow the shoulder and allow Him to| uk. ie alll 
lay on thy cross. You will find it neither too 
large nor too heavy for you, but just what is} Our path is to be upward from the start; 
needful—one of the good things which the! there is no grade downward on the road that 
Lord our God has given. It may stay the! leads to God. He calls us from above. 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer to Thee, 
Een though it be a cross that raiseth me.” 
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Extracts from Baccalaureate Address of | 


Edward Taylor, M. A., at Earlham College, | 
1883. 


Society is right and reasonable in demand- | 
ing of its educated members that they shall 


'of labor to be done. 
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his hands and his head full of ambitious 
schemes for work. Victor Hugo, at eighty- 
one, says he has planned enough work to last 
him yet a hundred years. There is no scarcity 
But the guaiity of the 


produce the tangible outcome, the net product | work produced is the most essential condition 
oftheir culture. The fig-tree was cursed to with- | Of its acceptance. The world becomes more 
ering because it lacked fruit, rather than foliage | Critical every year, and it would seem that as 
or symmetry. Complain not if the world will | Skill advances success becomes more and more 
try you by the Baconian and Scriptural test of , difficult of attainment. The highest skill is 
fruitfulness,—if it should judge you by the! What the world clamors and pays for. David 
work you can do, by the character you make, !Madole made the best hammers, and Henry 
and net by the credentials of a school. In| Disston the best saws, and the world of 
fact, it will very soon forget that you have a | carpenters crowded their shops. Every gardener 
parchment at all. Though your degree will|and ditcher knows the Ames spade; every 
not, of itself, win you any honors more per- farmer, the McCormick reaper. Every seam- 
manent than the congratulations of Com-|stress demands Coate’s thread, of England, 
mencement day,—though it is no Aladdin’s | T Clark’s, of America. Every barber wants 
lamp to work miracles for its possessor,—you | 4 Sheffield razor, and every astronomer one of 
will find it something far better, an ‘open! Alvan Clark’s telescopes. Is it strange that 
sesame’? toa field of pleasant and successful | there is an air of activity about their shops? 
labor. That kind of knowledge which we hope; There are certain habits of mind which the 
you have acquired, and which is the only kind scholar should not cease to cultivate. He 
worth the winning, is that practical kind which should cherish always a noble devotion to 
will give you force and momentum. If you study. Knowledge brings its own pleasures. 
have surmounted the ascent of a four years’ | Every student has felt over his victories some- 
course, and do not find yourselves conscious; thing of the nervous agitation of Newton 
of largely increased powers for the mastery of when the proofs of his great law dawned upon 
that part of the world’s work which you have'him. He has appreciated the rapturous 
set for yourselves, we owe you our condolence | ‘*Eureka!’’ of Archimedes; and he has not 
rather than our congratulation. It should; wondered at the thanksgiving hecatomb of 
have strengthened your mental grip and | Pythagoras at the discovery of the great for- 
toughened the fiber of your being, as the mula of the triangle. Remember that you eat 
Alpine zigzags the muscles of the pedestrian. | and dress for the present hour, like you stretch 
Never was the contest more hotly joined) your tent for a holiday; but you study and 
over the entire debatable ground of modern! think for eternity, like the Etruscans built the 
life than during this decade. In politics the | temples of Pzstum before Romulus struck his 
questions, What shall we do with the China- | spade into the grassy Palatine. Throw aside 
man? How shall we unbench Judge Lynch ? | the seductions of ease. Rust does not belong 
Shall whisky rule us? Shall we have a reform- | to this sphere of activity. It relates to the era 
ed civil service? How shall we wipe out the! of victory and fruition, not that of contest 
black spot of Utah? Does: a protective! and probation. 
tariff enrich the nation? Shall the power of} Strive to have an intelligent opinion on all 
capital and monopoly be restrained? and a/the living questions of the hour, and be ready 


dozen others, are calling for the best thought 
of every citizen. Sociology, education, science, 
moral reform, philanthropy and religion can 
each ask more questions in five minutes than 
will be answered in the next fifty years. Never 
was there a louder demand for men and 
women with trained minds to probe these 
questions to the bottom and help on the world 
to a right solution. 

The scholar of to day is not likely to be an 
idler. He must be a.worker or a sluggard. 
Have you never reflected that the unknown is 
widening faster than the known, and that the 
world is proposing to itself, from day to day, 
more problems than it solves? We have not 
yet had a glimpse of the boundaries of 
knowledge in a single direction, just as no 
telescope has opened to us the outer rim of 
the universe. Carlyle died at eighty-six, with 


to give a definite reason for the faith that is 
within you. Don’t be afraid of a good hobby, 
nor turn pale if some one should say you 
| belong to ‘the mounted squadron.”’ Be posi- 
‘tive, not neutrals. Be ready to avow and 


| defend truth as you understand it. 
|theses to the door, and rise up before men 


Nail your 


with these words: Here I stand. I believe 
these things to be true, though I am willing to 
be shown their falsity. But until sound argu- 
ment shall throw upon them at least a reason- 
| able doubt, Iam ready to avow and defend 
them. 

Let us not make such an unscientific use of 
our imagination as to habitually throw bridges 
of conjecture over the chasms of our ignor- 
ance; nor go so far back toward the methods 
of Aristotle as to conceive a consistent and 
supposable explanation of a fact and then 
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**compass sea and land’’ for proofs of our 
theory. Remember, rather, that a careful and 
impartial sifting of the facts in the case, with- 
out any reference whatever to results, is the 
true function of all inquiry. Do not confound 
theory with fact, nor scorn the drudgery of 
verification, like Hume, nor leap to conclusions, 
like Heckel; but remember that the sands of 
Sahara are not more shifting than the theories 
of this decade, nor any panorama more un- 
stable than the contradictory, chameleon-like 
proclamations of so-called scientists. 

The scholar can not cherish too high a 
reverence for truth in all its wide range. It 
should always be welcome and never dreaded. 
It has an inherent force which constantly tends 
to win for it a victory over error, and in the 
end always will win it. Jefferson was right in| 
saying that error is not finally dangerous, if 
truth is left unfettered to combat it. Truth 
never needs to be apologetic, but courts criti- 
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Codex of the New Testament as a preparation 
for the First-day morning sermon; helping 
onward in a thousand communities the good 
enterprises of their time, and filling up with 
worthy deeds ‘‘the annals of a quiet neigh- 
borhood ’—if we find these things, we have 
that encouragement which should move the 
hearts of our people to the attainment of yet 
wider results. 

If a young man ever blushed to be called 
a Quaker, that day has now passed away. The 
sphere of our activity has greatly enlarged. 
The world is opening to us more avenues of 
labor than we are able to occupy. Humane 
and moral reform invites us to more whitening 
fields than we can enter upon and reap. Shall 
we retreat in alarm before the urgency of these 
calls? No. The command still holds, ‘* Occupy 
till I come.”’ 

Mark you that culture itself isa very un- 
lovely word and a very ungraceful thing when 


cism and challenges contradiction. Let us| it stands divorced from Christian humility. 
remember that it is eternally consistent with Remember the old maxim of Harvard, ‘ For 
itself, else the world would be built on a! Christ and the Church.” We bid you a good 
fallacy, and there could be no bed-rock of} Voyage in life. Your rewards are to be the 
demonstration in science and no sure anchor-|Whisperings of a good conscience, not the 
age of faith in revelation ;—that no puzzling | transient applause of men. May you remem- 
question of moral reform is, or can be, really; ber that there is a light on all the mountains 
settled or cease to be an issue, until it is adjust-| Of Judah which never shone on Olympus and 
ed in accordance with truth;—that though it! Parnassus, and that the human reaches its cul- 
may be concealed by error for a long time, like | mination only when it draws near to the 


a grain of wheat in the linen shroud ofa mummy, | Divine. 
it will show its power when the favoring con- 

ditions arise ;—and that truth is not changed, THEY ARE NOT STRANGERS, MAMMA, 
by its surroundings, but when found in the! 
theories of a positivist, like Compte, a scientist, 
like Huxley, or a transcendentalist, like Emer- ' little girl. From her birth she had been afraid 
son, it bears the ‘closest possible kinship to a' of death. Every fiber of her body and soul 


7 


Not long ago I stood by the death-bed of a 


truth found and proclaimed by a Christian! recoiled from the thought of it. ‘‘ Don’t let 
thinker. ; me die,” she said; ‘‘don’t let me die! Hold 

Quaker education has already produced, me fast! Oh, I can’t go!” ‘‘ Jenny,’ I 
much good fruit. In ethical literature Dymond said, ‘‘ you have two little brothers in the 
has few equals and no superiors ; John Dalton, | other world and there are thousands of tender- 
of the atontic theory, Young and Allen, are; hearted people over there who will love you 
names both of the church and of science. The!and take care of you.”’ But she cried out 
sublime William Forster stood before kings and again, despairingly, ‘* Don’t let me go; they 
governors to advocate the bondman’s claims. | are strangers over there!’’ She was-a little 
Bright, Pease, Forster, and a dozen others,!country girl, strong-limbed, fleet of foot, 
are serving their age in the British Parliament. |tanned in the face; she was raised on the 
If we find the Quaker joyously doing the| frontier; the fields were her home. In_vain 
world’s work with the head and hand of a| we tried to reconcile her to the death that 
master ; preaching the gospel of one Lord to! was inevitable. ‘‘ Hold me fast,” she cried, 
the polytheists of India and the pagans of|‘‘don’t let me go!” But even as she was 
Madagascar ; scattering Bible light in Mexico ; | pleading, her little hands relaxed their cling- 
writing at Amesbury verses which ‘‘ the world|ing hold from my waist and lifted themselves 
will not willingly let die;’’ serving on an in-|eagerly aloft; lifted themselves with such 
ternational commission for the translation of straining effort that they lifted the wasted little 
the Scriptures; standing before European! body from its reclining position among the 
kings and cabinets to plead the cause of free-| pillows. Her face was turned upward, but it 
dom of conscience and the value of human! was her eyes that told the story. They were 
life and souls; running railroads across the! filled with the light of Divine recognition. 
Andes, and teaching American civilization to | They saw something plainly that we could not 
the Mongolians of Japan; reading a Greek! see; and they grew brighter and brighter, and 
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her little hand quivered in eagerness to go where 
strange portals had opened upon her astonish- 
ed vision. But even in that supreme moment 
she did not forget to leave a word of comfort 
for those who would gladly, have died in her 
place; ‘‘ Mamma,’’ she was saying, ‘‘ mamma, 
they are not strangers. I’m not afraid.’’ And 
every instant the light burned more gloriously 
in her blue eyes till at last it seemed as if her 
soul leaped forth upon its radiant waves, and 
in that moment her trembling form relapsed 
among its pillows and she was gone.— Chicago 
Woman's World. 


For Friends’ Review. 


EXTRACTS FROM CARLYLE’SLETTERS. 


Very pleasant summer reading is the ‘‘ Cor- 
respondence of Carlyle and Emerson,’”’ in two 
clearly printed volumes. 

The dyspeptic giant shows his best side in 
these letters to a congenial and dear friend ; 
is always cordial—sometimes even tender. 
While there are remarks on Christian views 
that jar on our reverential feelings, and evidence 
a sad lack of clear faith, there are also many 
expressions of reverence for what he saw to be 
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figures (a not increasing number I think !) who 
are and remain beautiful to me; a true human 
soul, or some authentic approximation thereto, 
to whom your own soul can say, Brother! 
However, I doubt he will not come; he often 
skips me, in these brief visits to town; skips 
everybody indeed; being a man solitary and 
sad, as certain men are, dwelling in an element 
of gloom, carrying a bit of Chaos about him, 
in short, which he is manufacturing into 
Cosmos ! 

Alfred is the son of a Lincolnshire Gentle- 
man Farmer, I think ; indeed, you see in his 
verses that he is a native of moated granges, 
and green, fat pastures, not of mountains and 
their torrents and storms. He had his breed- 
ing at Cambridge, as if for the law or church; 
being master of a small annuity on his father’s 
decease he preferred clubbing with his Mother 
and some Sisters, to live unpromoted and write 
Poems. In this way he lives still, now here, 

| now there; the family always within reach of 
London, never in it; he himself making rare 
and brief visits, lodging in some old comrade’s 
rooms. I think he must be under forty, not 
much under it. One of the finest looking 
men in the world. A great shock of rough, 


truth, and of his appreciation for true men. | dusty-dark hair; bright-laughing hazel eyes ; 
Then he was a wonderfully keen observer, and| Massive aquiline face, most massive yet most 
his descriptions of the men he met were very | delicate ; of sallow brown complexion, almost 


graphic. I subjoin a few of these. All are 
taken from letters written to Emerson. 


ON GLADSTONE, 1839. 


‘‘One of the strangest things about these 
New England Orations is a fact I have heard, 
but not yet seen, that a certain W. Gladstone, 
an Oxford crack scholar, Tory M. P., and 
devout Churchman of great talent and hope, 
has contrived to insert a piece of you in a 
work of his on Church and State, which makes 
some figure at present ! I know him fora solid, 
serious, silent minded man... . 

True men of all creeds, it wou/d seem, are 
Brothers.”’ 

DANIEL WEBSTER, 1839. 


‘* Not many days ago I saw at breakfast the 
notablest of all your notabilities, Daniel Webs- 
ter. He is a magnificent specimen; you 
might say to all the world, This is your 
Yankee-Englishman, such Limbs we make in 
Yankeeland! As a Logic-fencer, Advocate, 
or Parliamentary Hercules, one would incline 
to back him at first sight against all the extant 
world. The tanned complexion, that amor- 
phous crag-like face ; the dull black eyes under 
their precipice of brows, like dull anthracite 
furnaces, needing only to be down; the 
mastiff-mouth accurately closed: —I have not 
traced as much of silent Berserkir-rage, that 
I remember of, in any other man.” 


TENNYSON, 1844. 
‘« Alfred is one of the few British or Foreign 


| Indian looking; clothes cynically loose, free 
and easy; smokes infinite tobacco. His voice 
is musical metallic, fit for loud laughter and 
piercing wail, and all that may lie between ; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous. I 
do not meet, in these late decades, such com- 
pany over a pipe! We shall see what he will 
grow to. He is often unwell; very chaotic, his 
way is through Chaos, and the Bottomless and 
Pathless; not handy for making out many 
| miles upon. 
(To be concluded.) 


-- — 


‘Gop sent His Son 40 be a propitiation,”’ 
that is, to be not only a reconciler, but the 
| reconciliation. His sacrifice of Himself was 
jthe atonement through which mercy is ren- 
| dered possible in consistency with justice. I 
have heard men say with scorn that God 
required a sacrifice before He would be recon- 
ciled, as if that were wrong on the part of the - 
Judge of all. But let me whisper in their 
| ears : God required it, it is true, for He is just 
and holy; but God found it Himself. Re- 
| member that—Jehovah found the ransom which 
He demanded. It was Himself, His own Son, 
one with Himself, that became the propitiation 
and the reconciliation. 

There was no other way by which you could 
be reconciled to God, for had He reconciled 
| you to a part of Himself and not todo His 


| justice, you had not been in very truth at all 


reconciled to God. It is now to God com- 
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pletely just, holy, whose anger burns against 
sin; it isto Him that you are reconciled by 
faith in Christ Jesus, through the laying down 
of His life for men. Oh, that God would 
bless this to all who hear the glad tidings !— 
Spurgeon. 





<o- ———— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


CHURCHES FOR THE PEOPLE.—The undenom- 
inational churches, as organized and maintain- 
ed by the New York City Mission and Tract 
Society, known as churches for the people, are 
carrying on their good work steadily, quietly 
and effectively. It should be understood that 
they are instituted on the Apostles’ Creed, 
which is accepted by Christians of every name. 

The spiritual government of these churches 
is in the hands of the pastor and a board of 
church officers; the last chosen annually by 
the members of the church, and of their own 
numbers, so that the churches are literally of 
the people and by the people and for the 
people. 

There is nothing in or about them suggest- 
ing any class distinctions, or that would give a 
hint that they were merely or chiefly for such 
as were only looking for temporal aid. 

The buildings are churchly in size and ap- 
pearance, and tastefully and appropriately 
furnished. The pastors are thoroughly educated 
and accomplished, and are on a parity with 
the regular pastors in the religious denomina- 
tions to which they severally belong. As a 
matter of fact, each of the pastors now in 
charge belongs to a different denomination. 

Free-will offerings are made by all the peo- 
ple, according to their means, for the support 
of the minister and the running expenses of 
the church. And in the instance of the oldest 
church these offerings have reached a sum equal 
to one-half of the ordinary annual expenditure. 
The terms ‘‘mission,’’ ‘‘ mission station,’ 
‘*mission chapel,’’ ‘‘ mission church,’ and 
what not, by which these evangelistic enter- 
prises used to be known, are rapidly falling 
away. 

Of course the title to the property is in the 
City Mission, duly incorporated with all the 
requisite authority and power, and all the 
temporal matters are under the supervision and 
care of the City Mission; and this society 
proposes to erect other buildings and organize 
similar churches for the people as fast as the 
means are furnished for the same. 

The churches for the people as at present 
organized, are located as follows: 

Calvary Church, 151 Worth Street. 

Carmel Church, 174 Grand Street. 

Olivet Church, 63 Second Street. 

De Witt Memorial Church, 280 Rivington 
Street. 


These churches are open continuously Sum- 

















mer and Winter, and a hearty welcome given 
to all who will come.—Jndependent. 


THE RELIGIOUS INTEREST in Tokio still con- 
tinues, and very considerable additions to the 
churches of the American Board and other 
societies are reported. Among the fruits of 
this revival are two Coreans temporarily residing 
in Tokio. One of these bears the royal name 
and is understood to be a relative of the king ; 
the other is a scholar employed in one of the 
government schools as a teacher of the Corean 
language. The former, who enjoys a high 
reputation as a Chinese scholar, is engaged in 
preparing an edition of the Bridgman-Culbert- 
son version of the Chinese New Testament for 
the use of Coreans. He is working under the 
auspices of the American Bible Society. 


_ — 


THE MOTION OF ROOTS. 


BY PROF. W. J. BEAL. 











It has long been known that many parts of 
plants possessed the power of spontaneous 
motion to a greater or less extent. The late 
Charles Darwin made some very interesting 
experiments on this subject. During the past 
two years I have also made a great many ex- 
periments on this subject. 

Roots, stems, and leaves bend to all points 
of the compass successively with a sort of 
rolling motion, which Darwin calls circumnu- 
tation—a bowing around. Roots grown in 
damp air in the dark will often make a com- 
plete coil, and sometimes two or three of 
them. If a piece of gummed paper be placed 
on one side of the root tip it becomes unusually 
excited and begins to coil away from the paper, 
sometimes tying itself into a knot, and often 
succeeds in rubbing off the paper. 

The root generally turns downwards, no 
matter in what direction it first protrudes from 
the seed. This is not always true, however, 
in all of the details. In sprouting 400 or 
more kernels of Indian corn in damp air, I 
found the direction taken by the root to vary. 

During the past summer I tested some 700 
kernels of Indian corn in loose soil; some in 
the cellar, some in the garden. In damp air 
roots frequently came to the surface of the soil, 
where they apparently grew just as well as they 
grew below the surface. In the garden, ex- 
posed to the sun, it is not unusual for roots of 
corn and beans to come to the surface and 
perish. 

I planted some Lima beans with the eye 
edge uppermost. Many of them came up 
after a fashion, but they were a good deal con- 
fused. They bent around in various direct- 
ions, and were very interesting to study. 

In the garden nine out of twenty-five, over 
one-third, of the Lima beans planted with the 
eye uppermost, sent the radicle with all the 
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roots out of the ground, when the whole bean| 
perished. 

Darwin made a large number of experiments 
on a great variety of seedling plants, including 
some trees, and all, without exception, showed 
motion of the roots, stems and leaves. He 
_ placed a young root under a compound micro- 
scope, where he could see it move. He sprouted 
some beans and placed the tips of the roots| 
against a smoked glass to see what kind of 
tracks they would make. The tips, in their 
downward course, had alternately pressed with 
greater or less force on the plates, and had 
sometimes nearly left them. 

As soon as the tip of the radicle protrudes | 
from the seed-coats, it begins to circumnutate, 
and the whole growing part continues to do so, | 
probably as long as growth continues. When 
the earth closely surrounds the roots they may, | 
perhaps, be quite prevented from circumnuta- | 
ting. The tendency to circumnutate must aid | 
in finding the places of least resistance in the 
soil. Geotropism* does not give a root force | 
sufficient to penetrate the ground, but merely 
tells it which course to pursue. The strength of 
the radicle of a bean is not enough to indentate | 
the thinnest tin foil when placed horizontally 
with the radicle thrust perpendicularly down- 
wards. ‘The radicle in such cases turns to one 
side and glides over the tin-foil without making | 
any impression. The growing part does not| 





act like a nail driven into a board, but more! 
like a wedge of wood driven slowly into a 
crevice.—Address before the Michigan State 
Horticultural Society. 


—— 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


INDIANA.—The Grand Temperance Council met 
in Sixth month with four hundred delegates, and 
changed its name to Grand Prohibition Council. | 
It was a gathering of strong men, and the great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed, 


INTEMPERANCE IN A WINE Country.—A re- 
cent Geneva letter to the London 7imes presents 
a very remarkable account of the prevalence and 
increase of intemperance in Switzerland. The | 
writer says: 

“The vice of intemperance is growing so fast. 
in Switzerland as to occasion grave anxiety among 
public men of all classes, So palpable and por- | 
tentous are the evils to which, in some districts, | 
insobriety 1s giving rise, that people speak of al-. 
cohol as ‘the enemy,’ and Juande the old 
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foreclose can often find neither buyers nor tenants, 
The evil affects all classes, and is even rife among 
the other sex. We could name several communes 
of Ajoie in which the consumption of schnapps is 
at the frightful rate of eight litres per month per 
head of population, In one village, with a popu- 
lation of 600, a single aubergiste has sold in one 
month 1,200 litres of cognac alone, equal to a 
daily sale of 49 litres. It is easy to understand 
in what a terrible ruin this drunkenness must end, 
It is a whirlpool which swallows up every year 
thousands and thousands of francs. 

‘‘In Geneva, moreover, and most other towns, 
grocers and confectioners vend wines and spirits, 
and, one way and another, the establishments in 
which alcoholic beverages are sold are almost as 
numerous as all other shops put together. It isa 
common saying that there is not a single house 
in all Geneva (where people live in flats a house 
necessarily comprises several dwellings) in which 
there is not a café, an audberge, or a wine-shop, 
and, so far as my observation goes, the say- 
ing is true. According to the author of ‘Das 
Wirthshaus,’ an interesting’ pamphlet on this sub- 
ject, published at Bale, the increase of public- 
houses has been followed by a marked increase 
of drunkenness and crime.” 


THE progress of total abstinence in quarters 
where not long ago it would have been likely to 
find no standing ground, is one of the signs of the 
times. Half a century ago, who could have con- 
ceived of a cabinet minister being a teetotaler? 
Now, as we observe from the public prints, quite 
a number of members of the English cabinet are 
total abstainers, some having joined the ranks 
very recently. Among the rest, Earl Granville, 
Mr. Childers, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, and 
Sir Charles Dilke take nothing stronger than 
water. With such statesmen as we have men- 
tioned on their side, certainly the abstainers are 


| fully entitled to say that the hardest work and the 
| severest mental strain can be borne without the 


resort to stimulants. How absurd it would all 
have seemed to our grandfathers! Yet some 
people would have us believe that “ the former 
days were better than these."—Canada Presby- 
terian. 


A LARGE and influential gathering of the aris- 
tocracy was lately held at Stafford House, Lon- 
don, at the invitation of the Duchess of Suther- 
land, who wore the blue ribbon, 


Liquor TROUBLES IN ALASKA.—Intoxicating 
liquors are bad enough in our large cities, but 
their influence is, if possible, even worse on the 
frontier, Referring to the late troubles in Alaska, 
the shelling of Alaskan villages, &c., a despatch 
was laid before the House of Representatives on 
the roth ult, from Commander E. C. Merriam, of 
the United States steamer Adams, in which he 


term for cognac, as,eau-de-mort. ‘Eventhe public emphasizes the necessity of keeping liquor from 
fortune is compromised by the excessive drinking ; the native Alaskans, and recommends that au- 
of the population,’ runs a report on the subject, thority be given to enforce the prohibition of beer- 
lately addressed by the associated mayors of, selling, as well as the sale of the stronger liquors, 
Ajoie (in the Bernese Jura) to the cantonal gov-, It appears that the keepers of bar-rooms there 
ernment. Failures, bankruptcies, and forced, have a practice of putting sufficient alcohol in 
sales of property are alarmingly on the increase. , beer to make it as intoxicating as whisky, and 
The official Gazette can hardly contain them, As most of the trouble Captain Merriam affirms 
a natural consequence, land is depreciating in comes from the sale of liquors in some form. It 
value, and mortgagees who are compelled to will be remembered that an order, given by 

| President Hayes just before his retirement from 


* Turning earthwards. office, prohibited the sale of intoxicating liquors 
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at military posts and stations, but that it offended 
the post-traders and their friends high in au- 
thority, and was subsequently, and still is, inter- 
preted to include only the stronger liquors, ex- 
empting beer, &c., with what deplorable results 
Alaska well illustrates Nat, Tem, Advocate. 


Liquor-SELLING By DRUG-STORES,—The Lew- 
iston (Me.) Fournal says: “We notice that a 
movement has been inaugurated in the Legisla- 
ture to abolish town liquor agencies and to au-| 
thorize druggists instead to sell intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. We trust nothing of the 
kind will be done. So long as public sentiment 
demands the sale of liquors for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes, less abuses will inhere in 
the town agency system, where the seller has no 
interest in the profits, than in the plan to au-| 
thorize druggists to sell. Even with the privilege 
which druggists now have to keep liquors for 


| Christ. 
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Let us exemplify this by citing a few passages 
from his “‘ No Cross, No Crown,” 


“ The great business of man's life is to answer 
the end for which he lives ; that is, to glorify God, 
and save his own soul,” 

“« Christ's cross is Christ’s way to Christ's crown, 
This is the subject of the following discourse ; 
first written during my confinement in the Tower 
of London, in the year 1668 ; now reprinted with 
great enlargement of matter and testimonies ; 
that thou mayest be won to Christ ; or if won al- 
ready, brought nearer to Him. It is a path, 
which God in His everlasting kindness guided my 
feet into, in the flower of my youth, when about 
two-and-twenty years of age I rejoice in 
my experience, and dedicate it to thy service in 
It isa debt I have long owed, and has 
been long expected ; I have now paid it, and de- 


>. i d soul. To my country, and to the 
purely medicinal preparations, the abuses are so plivered my y ) 





great that it is difficult to manage them. But if 
they should also be given the right to sell pure 
liquors for medicinal purposes, the floodgates 
would be fully opened. Experience shows that | 
no class of men can be safely permitted to sell 

intoxicating liquors for so-called medicinal pur- 

poses when the profits go into their pockets. The 

temptation to believe that every one is sick who | 
wants liquor is altogether too great.” 


BIsHoP WARREN, presiding at a Methodist 
Conference, said he knew of “one whole Con- 
ference that abstained from tobacco.” He was 
applauded, and when silence was restored, added, | 
“It was a colored Conference.” 
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AN EMINENT CITIZEN of Philadelphia, John 
Welsh, has had erectedin Fairmount Park a large | 
marble statue of William Penn. Upon its pedes- 
tal is inscribed “ Toleration.” 


In an editorial article commending this mark 


the earth enjoy her Sabbath again: 


orld of Christians I leave it. May God, if He 
mens, make it effectual to them all.” 

“QO Christendom! my soul most fervently 
prays that after all thy lofty professions of Christ 
and of His meek and holy religion, thy unsuit- 
able and unchristlike life may not cast thee at 
that great assize of the world and lose thee this 
great salvation...... Wherefore, O Christen- 
dom ! believe, receive and apply to Him rightly ; 
this is of absolute necessity, that thy soul may 
live forever with Him.” : : 

“QO Lord God! Thou lovest holiness, and purity 
is Thy delight in the earth. Wherefore, I pray 
Thee, make an end of sin, and finish transgression, 
and bring in Thy everlasting righteousness to the 
souls of men, that Thy poor creation may be de- 
livered from the bondage it groans under, and 
That Thy 
great name may be lifted up in all nations, and 
thy salvation renowned to the ends of the world. 


|For thine is the kingdom, the power and the 
| glory forever. 


Amen,” 


———— ewe -—- --- 


IN WITNESSING a few days since the adminis- 
tration of an oath by a magistrate and the taking 
of it by a witness, the impression of its incon- 
sistency with the teachings and spirit of our Lord 








of appreciation of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
a contemporary speaks of the inscription as setting | 
forth the most prominent trait in the great states- | 
man’s character. It was, assuredly, an admirable 
trait ; and one quite rare in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the standpoint of a citizen of the | 
world, comparing Penn with other great political | 
or national leaders, toleration may naturally | 
seem to be his most conspicuous virtue. | 
But no one can read William Penn’s life and | 
writings without seeing that much more than mere i 
toleration animated him in regard to religion, 
While willing that all men should enjoy the free- 
dom of conscientious opinion, his own beliet was 7 
very positive, and he labored to extend its accept- 
anceeverywhere, Hisgreat aim in life was the pro- 
motion of the extension of the Gospel, and of its | 


rule among men, both in private and in public 
affairs, 





was made deeper than ever. 

The business-like, almost flippant use of th® 
Sacred Name by the magistrate showed how little 
he felt the fearful nature of the words used, The 
facts testified to were alas! only too true, The 
witness had no doubt of them; the crime and 
vice were a part of that hideous aggregate in 
modern so-called Christian nations which appals 
the reflecting and spiritually sensitive. But to 
see a man deliberately invoke God, not to wit- 
ness to the truth of what he said, but to cut off his 
soul from all possible mercies here and hereafter 
if he failed to tell the truth ;—to see him kiss the 
book wherein the Lord Jesus expressly forbids all 
swearing—this was painful indeed. May the 
Lord open the eyes and understandings of His 
people who wish to do His very will to see 
their dutiful allegiance to Him in swearing not 
at all. 
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IT IS REPORTED that Carey, the Irish informer, 
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| 
‘printed, and respectably illustrated ; this number 


has been assassinated. Wicked man as he was, | with an imaginary picture of George Fox in 


in giving information to the Government he did | prison. 


right. It was right to confess his own evil deeds, 
and to promote the ends of justice by revealing 
the actors in the dark and bloody murder of two 
innocent men at Dublin Park, 


| upon “ Church and State.” 


Its longest articles are, an Exhortation, 
on Luke iv, 23—32, and a speech of John Bright's 
A number of shorter 
articles, original and selected, make a variety of 


|\reading, no doubt very instructive to a once 


The murderous hate which could dog his steps | priest-ridden people. 


for weeks and months and then assassinate him | 


was most fiendish, 
Genesis: “ Therefore whosoever slayeth Cain, 
vengeance shall be taken on him seven fold,” 

IsCHIA is a long way off from -us. 
“mental perspective,” it is not easy to realize 
what has happened there, made known to us 
through the Atlantic cable. On a summer even- 
ing, on that island in the Mediterranean, famous 
for its beauty and charm of climate, a large as- 
semblage was gathered to enjoy a theatrical en- 
tertamment. The curtain rises before a scene 
representing an earthquake; when, lo, the scene 
is made actual ; the theatre itself totters and falls, 
and hundreds are engulfed in the earth! . Alto- 
gether, not less than four thousand men, women, 
and children perished in this catastrophe. At 
last accounts, some survivors were being rescued 
almost daily from the ruined houses of the vil- 
lage of Casamicciola, 

Every Christian does well to seek, in prayerful 
and reverential trust in the promises of God, for 
a reconciliation of his faith with such awful per- 
missions of Divine Providence. 

Death is universal to the human family; and 
so, also, is saving grace, through our Redeemer. 
Were we able to look into the hearts of all those 
who were thus suddenly cut off, we should have 
found evidence of Divine mercy in the life of 
every one ; visiting, striving, inviting them, “Come 
unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth.” It is wrong to allow our confidence in 
the wisdom and love of Him without whose over- 
sight no sparrow falls, to be disturbed, in any de 
gree, by the events which are permitted by Him 
in the world. “We now Him whom we have 
believed.” It was to prepare them for the great- 
est apparent calamity that could befall them, that 
He said to His disciples, “ Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in Me.” 


> 


‘EL RAMO DE OLIVO, periodico de instruccion 
moral y religiosa ; Editor responsable,,Samuel A, 


Purdie. Matamoros, Julio, de 1883. Tomo X, 
Numero 7.” Our readers will have little diffi- 
culty in recognizing, in this announcement in 
Spanish words, the O/ive Branch, issued monthly 
by Friends’ Mexican Mission; now in its tenth 
year, It is a neat paper, of twelve pages, well 


In our } 





Much patience and perseverance, with unselfish 


It recalls the passage in | devotion to a good cause, must be needed to sus- 


tain such labors as those of the Friends’ Mission 


‘through so many years, and often under great 


disadvantages and trials, The “romance” of 
mission-work is to be seen mostly at a distance, 
or in retrospection. Better far, however, is the 
“reward of peace” given by the Master to His 
faithful servants, May this, with increasing suc- 
cess in gathering souls into the flock of Christ, be 
abundantly realized by our friends in Mexico. 


eee nee 


PROSPERITY sometimes has a very delusive 
appearance. Among those who seemed to have 
more than usual opportunity to enjoy life, and to 
be contented with it, was Minister Barca, repre- 
sentative of the Spanish Government at Washing- 
ton. Yet he has just put a violent end to his 
earthly existence. Whether this was prompted 
by embarrassment in his money affairs, or by the 
prospect of a long separation from his family, or 
by some other cause of mental depression, is un- 
certain. This, however, is clear: that under the 
garb of worldly splendor may beat an aching 
heart, to which all that is without is but as “vanity 
of vanities.” Sincere trust in Christ preserves 
from such despair and crime. It gives a peace 
which keeps the heart and mind through Him. 


OR A AS EN ES ESURANCE A TL STAT ST RS 


DIED. 


HORNEY.—On the 27th of Sixth mo., 1883, 
Lucy J. Horney, wife of Charles P. Horney, aged 
53 years. She professed faith in Christ at the age 
of fourteen, and was a member of the Methodist 
church for a nuniber of years. Some years after 
her marriage she joined the Society of Friends. 
She had a lingering illness for more than a year. 
Her voice was often heard in thanksgiving and 
praise to the Lord for His goodness to her. She 
was an earnest worker in the church, Two weeks 
before her death she was taken worse and it was 
thought she was dying, but afterwards she revived 
and many of her friends came in to see her, She 
said there was nothing in her way and told them 
to meet her in heaven, 

Christian Worker please copy. 


JOHNSON.—When a good man is called from 
works to rewards it is fitting that there should be 
some memorial of him, not to exalt the creature, 
but to magnify Him by whose grace he was what 
he was ; and as an incentive to follow the same 
leader and guide which led him on to final vic- 
tory. 

Jervis Johnson was born in Isle ef Wight Co., 
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slave State he often mourned over the cruelties 
practised upon the colored inhabitants thereof, 
and as opportunity offered he gave them his 
practical sympathy. In the year 1831 he left his 
native State in search of a home in the land of 
freedom, and settled in Dublin, Wayne county, 
Indiana, From thence he removed to Mont- 
gomery county, and in 1851 to Jasper county, 
Iowa ; where he continued to reside until his de- 
cease, Eleventh mo, 21st, 1882. 

He was an interested and useful member of the 
Society, acceptably filling for many years the 
station of Elder. He was well acquainted with 
the Scriptures, and eminently sound in doctrine ; 
careful that difference of opinion between himself 
and others should not divest him of the mantle 
of charity, or hinder the flow of Christian love. 
He was one of the early settlers of this part of 
Iowa, and his house was ever open to Friends of 
other States seeking homes in the West. To these 
his kind advice was frequently of value. The 
gospel minister ever found at his home, both 
from himself and wife, Melissa L. Johnson (who 
survives him), a cordial welcome; and such as- 
sistance in the prosecution of his labors as they 
were enabled to offer. When Jervis moved to 
Iowa there was but one Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends in the State; that of Salem, established 
in 1848, by Indiana Yearly Meeting. There are 
now, including the new one of Greenville, opened 
the past year, twelve Quarterly Meetings, with a 
membership of 9,348. When Jervis left Virginia 
his worldly means were of very limited extent, 
but by the blessing of God upon honest industry 
he attained to comfortable circumstances; and 
realized that he was not impoverished by giving 
liberally of his means to advance the interests of 
the Society. During the latter years of his life 
he was relieved of the cares of business, giving it 
over to the efficient management of his sons. He 
was much esteemed by his neighbors, who were 
not members of the Society of Friends ; of which 
the large gathering on the occasion of his golden 
wedding gave evidence. His last illness was 
somewhat protracted, during which he was an in- 
structive example of patience and resignation. 
As he had lived a life of faith and of love, so his 
death was full of hope and trust. 


NOTICES. 


THE old students of Bloomingdale Academy 
will hold a reunion Eighth mo. 30th and 31st. 
Prof. J. J. Mills, of Indianapolis, will deliver the 
address on the evening of Eighth mo. 30th, and 
Hon. R, W. Harrison, of Lebanon, Hiram E. 
Hadley and others will entertain the company 
the next day. 

Excursion rates on railroads. Every arrange- 
ment is being made for the reception and enter- 
tainment of students and friends of the Academy, 
and all are cordially invited to attend. 

By order of Committee. 
Prof. D. W. DENNIS, Chr., 
A. F. MITCHELL, Sec. 


WANTED.—A governess for the Indian girls 


at White's Institute, Indiana. Must be a good 
teacher and qualified to aid in their religious and 
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Virginia, in the year 1804; where he continued} Marion, Indiana; or James E. Rhoads, German. 
to reside until 1831. While living in this then| town, Philadelphia. 


other training. Apply to Nathan Coggeshall,’ instruction is\given in schools and colleges that 


A fair salary offered. 

FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE.—The 
Minutes of the late Conference at Richmond, In. 
diana, when printed, will be sent to all those who 
took part in the proceedings. Others desiring 
copies will please address Timothy Nicholson, 
Richmond, Ind., enclosing nine cents for each 
copy, for postage. 

The pamphlet will contain more than 200 oc. 
tavo pages, and will be valuable for present read- 
ing and future reference. 3t 
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THE QUESTION OF TO-DAY IN THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS; @ Doctrinal and Practical Ad. 
dress, Read at Earlham College, Sixth mo, 28th, 
1883. 

ley be obtained, 3 cents per copy, of Nichol- 
son & Brother, Richmond, Indiana; or Alice 
Lewis, 144 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
























Conference of the Educational Association 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, 
Indiana. 












(Continued from page 822, vol. 36.) 

Fifth-day morning, Sixth mo, 28th.—The se 
sion was opened with the reading of a chapter 
from I Timothy by Professor Joseph Rhoads; fol- 
lowed by prayer. 

The first paper read was that of Professor Allen 
C. Thomas, on “ Reference Books and Authori- 
ties.” “ We are all,” he said, “ too apt to try to fill 
the pupil's mind with facts, rather than to teach him 
to find them out for himself. A late paper says: 
‘A boy does not need to be fed forever with a 
spoon. The time comes when he must learn to 
get his knowledge in the same way that every 
educated man must always get it—from the 
written page, and from self-controlled, persistent, 
laborious thought.’ It is a question, whether the 
right use of books is enough taught in our pre- 
paratory schools and colleges, Are not many of 
those who leave school, and even college, very 
much like a man who, without any special train- 
ing, is turned into a workshop richly supplied 
with tools, and told to use such as he needs, 
for there are tools for almost everything he may 
wish to do ; and yet, what sort of results could be 
expected of him if he only knew how to saw, to 
nail, and to plane, and that not very well. How 
many school or college graduates know how to 
use the literary tools all around them? It is sur- 
prising how some even of those who have had 
considerable experience in teaching, will hesitate 
in the consultation of an unabridged dictionary. 
If this is true of a few teachers, what is likely to 
be the case with pupils ?” 

Mention was made of several kinds of reference 
books, needful in preparatory as well as in ad- 
vanced institutions; and particular attention was 
given to the subject of authorities on history, The 
qualifications of a historical authority were dwelt 
upon; as honesty; ability to understand the 
matter considered ; opportunity for knowledge; 
motive for writing, including impartiality ; and 
skill in narration. 

Professor Eli Jay opened the discussion 00 
“ how to use books ;” concerning which much ‘ess 
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should be. When part of the library of Congress 
was burned, Horace Mann said that part of his 
brain was gone. Dr. Alcott, author of “ The 
House I Live in” and other books, was not a; 
great scholar, but a very interesting and useful 
man, His rule was, when he got a statement of 
a fact, to follow it up to its very sources and make 
sure all about it. Many books are not to be read 
through, but used as we want them. Practice 
makes expert in this, In a law library, one not 
at home there may spend hours in looking for 
what a lawyer would find in a few minutes. 

Professor A. MacTaggart asked the question, 
How are we to judge of the value of an au- 
thority ?” 

Professor A. C. Thomas replied that this can 
only be approximated by the comparison of vari- 
ous books, and our knowledge of their authors’ 
character and reputation. Books concerning au- 
thors often assist in this; especially such as Alli- 
bone’s and Dr. Thomas’ critical and biographical 
dictionaries, : 

Rebecca Thomas remarked upon the very 
moderate amount of money required to obtain 
the most essential works of reference. 

Dr. H. Hartshorne spoke of the importance of | 
discriminating as to what each writer is really an | 
authority upon, Popular error in regard to this 
isnotuncommon. Some have supposed that be- 
cause Tyndall is an authority in physics, and 
Huxley in biology, therefore those gentlemen 
know all about everything whatever; which is a | 
great mistake. 

Professor C. W. Pearson alluded to the use 
of the scratch book; when a point of interest 
or doubt occurs, make a memorandum of it for 
reference. 

Edward Taylor: Few text-books have suffi- 

ient largeness of view and fulness; hence the 

eed of supplementary reading. This cone! 


fully enlarges the field of view, and gives the | 


abit of original investigation. For primary 
schools and academies, teachers and their friends 
nd patrons ought to contribute liberally to supply 
works of reference for constant use. 

Calvin W. Pritchard emphasized the import- 
ance of pupils being taught how to use books, 

isshould be attended to in ourcommon schools. 
Many of our scholars never go to any schools 
beyond these, and yet have access to libraries, if 
they can use them. As shown by the experience 
ofa literary society, boys and girls can be trained 
fo much perseverance in obtaining answers to 
questions of information, by reference to works in 
libraries. 

Professor I. Sharpless mentioned as one of the 
useful smaller books of reference, one on syno- 
yyms, published at 40 cents a copy. 

Barnabas C, Hobbs wanted to know, ia regard 
© an author, to what church he belonged, and 
what was his order of thought. There is a great 
deal in bias ; or in what may be called the mould 


of thought. King James’ translators of the Bible, 


Hor example, were instructed to make no transla- 
tion which did not conform to the holding of the 
hurch of England, In later times, warping of 
authorities is less indulged ; Macaulay, however, 
was guilty of it, when he confounded George 
enne with William Penn, and charged the doings 
of the former upon the latter. ~ 

Francis King Carey testified to the importance 
Mf expert use of books in the study and ptac- 


ES 


} 
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tice of law. There half the battle is often in the 
right use of reference books. Every book ought 
to have a good index ; this is not enough appre- 
ciated. An author should make his own index ; 
no one else is likely to make it satisfactorily. 

Professor Dennis suggested that, in finding out 
what a book contains, it is sometimes a good plan 
to study the index first. Some pupils én our 
schools need to be taught the difference between 
the index and the contents of a book. 

Professor Cyrus Hodgin thought that a con- 
siderable amount of the time of the teachers and 
pupils, every week, might be spent to advantage 
over reference books. Perhaps half of their time 
might be thus occupied. A library is a dictionary 
on a larger scale. 

Martha H. Garrett mentioned a teacher who 
had ten or twelve “ questions” given out once a 
week, for the scholars to find answers to for them- 
selves, The subjects were various; history, as- 
tronomy, etymology, &c. This proved a useful 
as well as interesting exercise. 

Franklin S. Blair referred to the Bible as a 
book of reference. Those well acquainted with 
it may often find it thus serviceable. Primary 
teachers and young pupils should be trained to 
make constant use of dictionaries and other such 
works. 

Sarah Morrison thought that, amongst these, a 
rhyming dictionary might sometimes have utility ; 
it has some of the same kind of merit as a book 
of synonyms. 

(To be continued.) 


—_ 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
Lesson VIII. Eighth month to, 1883. 
ISRAEL FORSAKING GOD. Judg. ii. 6—16, 

Gotpen Text.—And they forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers. —Judg. ii. 12. 

The greater part of the Book of Judges is made 
up of the narratives of events which took place 
after the death of Joshua, Hence the book opens 
with the words, “ Now after the death of Joshua,” 
as a general preface to the whole book, But 
chapters i. to ii. 6 afpearto refer to events which 
took place during the life of Joshua, while ii. 6—10 
are almost a repetition of Joshua xxiv. 23—31. 
The verses of Judges ii, 11—23 give the moral 
lesson of the whole book—that when Israel for- 
sook the Lord, He gave them over to the power 
of their enemies, but that in His long-suffering 
love He raised them up judges from time to time 
whe rallied them to the faith of their fathers, and 
delivered them from the cruel oppression of the 
nations around, Inthe time of the Judges, Israel 
was in a state when great and heroic deeds of 
faith were mixed with the rude, cruel and licen- 
tious ways of many of the people, who were —- 
rant and given to the worship of the degrading 
idols of the heathen about them. This book 
“exhibits the wondrous strength which man ac- 
quires for good and glorious works when his faith 
lays fast hold of the faithfulness of God. It ex- 
hibits, too, the fearful perils which they incur 
who seek for safety in weak and indolent compli- 
ance with the demands of sin instead of in a bold 
and uncompromising adherence to the law of 
Christ. It teaches us by heart-stirring examples 
to ‘ fight the good fight of faith,’ and ‘ lav hold on 
eternal life.’ It holds out to us in figures the 
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miles north-northwest of Jerusalem, and is on #4 iy 


stimulates our own hope of sharing His victory, | hill whose north side has tombs, and is proba} ey | 
and being partakers of His kingdom, when all | “ the hill Gaash.” uses 


mighty victory of Christ over all His foes, and so | 
enemies are put under His feet.”—Speaker’s 10. And also ali that generation were gathenit® wer, 































































Commentary. to their fathers, Those who were grown up meilii;. fa) 
at the time of the conquest and associated willis fac 
Joshua, died, and their bodies were laid beside thing so 
remains of their ancestors. And there arose wad s) 
other generation after them, One generatiog& ough 
passes away and another comes to take its place don 
and .each ought to be better than the lain ¢} 
Which knew not the Lord, nor yet the workti. if 
which he had done for Israel. They had nding th 
happy life was before them, the plenty of the land eae apes ae aaa — ee ry he fas 
of milk and honey was theirs. Yet they were to rel angie “neice name Meo Bo 
dsivé: aut the clk inhiehnants of the lanktila| history of all His great works, and were enjoying ng Sz 

aie the fruits of His past goodness in the days of thaclity, 


they neglected to do, and the bitter fruits of their | fathers. Our Lord gives a higher value to thilibyemis 
0 ger 


want of faith and obedience soon appeared in|¢-. as : 5 
_ turning to the idolatry and Sieeiiiannalis of | ec a ae aa ae Beall ne 
the degraded Canaanites. ‘thou hast seen me, thon hast believed : bless Se 
7. And the people served the Lord all the' aye they who have not seen, and yet have b ad we 
days of Foshua, Joshua's noble faith and faith-  }jeved,” John xx. 29. g 
ful example, and his influence as their chief com- 11. And the children of Israel did evil int a 
mander, kept the people from corrupting them-' sioh¢ of the Lord. That is, turned to idolatry fick 
mentary and lively in the faith and service of Je- "used seven times in Judges, and always followed om 
ovah. And all the days of the elders that out- | by accounts of their punishment by servitude | ePh 
lived Foshua, who had seen all the great works ‘other nations. Amd served Ba'al-im. Baal wi i. wi 
of the Lord that he did for Isra . The elders | the chief male god of the Canaanites, and hengibag a 
were those prominent for their age, wisdom and | the plural Baalim was the common name f ~ 
he wo 


experience, and who were representatives of the | false gods, or perhaps refers to the many imagd 

tribes and families. They had been young when! of Bacl they 28 up. oo 5 
¢ Le 
ad sé 


they came out of Egypt, and had seen all God; 72, And they forsook the Lord God of th 
efore 


did in Egypt, in the wilderness, in the conquest fath ‘ . 
: ri ie ers, which had brought them out of Egy 
of the land, These knew God by His works; It made their conduct worse that they ture 
rent, 
nly j 


6. And when Foshua had let the people go, 
the children of Israel went every man unto his 
inheritance to possess the land. The narrative 
here goes back to Josh. xxiv, 28. The land had 
been divided to the several tribes; they knew 
what portion belonged to each ; each had its own 
“elders,” “head men,” “judges” and “ officers ;” 
each was permitted to rule itself; a simple, and | 


they reverenced and loved Him, and kept their their back upon God, who had been so good 
people faithful to Him. So did the apostles and | their nation, bringing them out of the bit 


their immediate successors keep alive the faith _slavery of Egypt to be a free people in a ferti 


and purity of the early Christian church, Now Jand, Thousands live now as if there was! . 
also great responsibility rests on the older mem-' God; they forsake and forget Him who givtiiiyy q 
bers of the church to hand down the gospel pure! them all good things, and serve the world, ai 76, 


in doctrine and practice to the next generation. A | their own hearts’ lusts. And followed other goll 
corresponding responsibility rests on the young | of the gods of the people that were round abe 
to listen to the teaching and follow the example | jes a bowed themselves unto them, @ 
of the older members who walk faithfully with | provoked the Lord to anger. They left the re 
Geceieree probably outlived Joshua and living God and Creator of all, and bowed t 
s idols which were only sticks and stones, | 
eae Sau mir - of Nun, the servant of stead of driving out the Canaanites, they inte 
e Lord. oble indeed is the title, “Servant of married with them, went to their feasts, share 
the Lord.” It should be the intense and constant their fashions and customs, joined in their beast! 
Sun aaa to = oan ~ ae looms rites = the et ee ta 
; ven up to Him body and soul, so fell into the mire of idolatry. Some mixt 
— ee wah in His — see for up the worship of the invisible God with that( am 
good of our fellow men, But a dearer and idols, as Jeroboam did afterwards in his ca 
more excellent title is given to faithful Christians ; , worship, oa thus lowered the pure and hig 
they are called Christ's “ friends,” John xv. 14,15, standard of the true worship. ' 
also “sons,” Gal. iv. 5, 6, 7. Died, being an| 13. And they forsook the Lord, and servi 
hundred and ten years old. Joshua was probably | Ba’al and Ash'ta-roth, Baal represented powd 
about 40 at the time of the coming out of Egypt, the life-giving, ruling forces of nature. Hew 
and about 80 on entering Canaan, where he lived a male god. Ashtaroth is the plural for Ashi 
A a een iad es ti ; “ oe cee = aor ae same 
. ed him. e great pyramids , Venus, or Astarte. e rites of worship of B 
of Egypt were built by its Bg for reir own and Astarte were bloody and cruel, a may } 
tombs; and to be buried with respect was con-' seen in the account in I Kings xviii, 26—28,' 
sidered very important in those days, as it is now sensual, 
by some, Jn the border of his inheritance in| 14. And the anger of the Lord was hot again 
Tim'nath-he'res, in the mount of Ephraim, on Israel. God really has a holy and bu i 
the north side of the hill Ga'ash. Joshua hada hatred of sin and evil. “ Jesus looked rou! 
landed estate given him in the limits of the lands about upon the Pharisees with anger, bein 
of the great tribe of Ephraim. Timnath-heres is grieved with the hardness of their hearts.” It 
the same as Timnath-serah of Judg. xxiv, 30, a righteous and holy indignation against sin 
Tibneh, supposed to be the same place, is 14% sinners, yet mingled with desire for their redem 
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on out of sin unto holy love. And he delivered 
em into the hands of spoilers that spoiled them. 
ey had been given the fields and cattle and 
ouses of the Canaanites, not by their own 
ower, but by God’s power. When He withdrew 
is favor and help they were weak, broken up 
to factions, insubordinate to their wise rulers, 
nd so became a prey to those whom once they 
ad spoiled. So with the Christian. He is 
rought out of the bondage of Satan, his sins 
ardoned, his soul cleansed, and he separated 
om the world, so that he has victory over evil. 
‘put if he gives up the warfare, neglects prayer 
nd the means of grace—joins with his family in 
he fashions and amusements of the world and 
prsakes his God, he falls under the power of sin 
nd Satan and may go back into practical infi- 
lity. And he sold them into the hand of their 
memies round about, so that they could not any 
pnger stand before their enemies. The Lord had 
medeemed the people out of Egypt; He had, as it 
“Mere, bought them for Himself. As all His love 
nd goodness failed to win them to a life of faith, 
e gave them up to the power of their neighbors 
pchastise them and thus incline them to come 
ack, The Canaanites would rise up against 
em ; the Arabians and-Amalekites on the south, 
i¢ Philistines along the Mediterranean shore on 
e west, the Moabites and Ammonites on the 
ast, all at different times invaded, stripped and 
telly oppressed Israel. The Philistines were 
e worst, 
15. Whithersoever they went out, the hand of 
¢ Lord was against them for evil, as the Lord 
f Egy said, and as the Lord had sworn unto them. 
-y turnegBefore, the Lord was with them whithersoever they 
good ent, Josh. i. 9, now He was against them, not 
he bitt@™nly in war, but in whatsoever they undertook. 
1 a fertifod had solemnly put before them both blessings 
> was lind cursings, and He was true to both. And 
ho gvGiiey were greatly distressed. 
world, GM 16, Nevertheless the Lord raised up judges. 
her goin His pity He heard their groanings and raised 
nad abo pmen who were born with faculties to fit them Go- 
cem, aM their service, and then by the secret work of | think they can afford to use stones, even if right 
it the reais Spirit they were guided, impelled, strength- | on the land to be drained. : 
bowed ined and inspired for the service of saving the | The best drain of all is made by the use of tiles, 


RURAL. 


DyNaMITE has been found serviceable in up- 
rooting large stumps; but not in felling trees to 
be used for timber, as the violence of the shock 
injures the fibres of the wood. 


DRAINING.—[ndications of the necessity of 
draining are, water run over surface, sedges and 
aquatic plants in the grass, if plowed, the 
color of furrow indicating moisture, and by dig- 
ging down and finding the water table near the 
surface, 

Having determined that a piece must be 
drained, the question arises, “ how to drain “?” 

First, we must find the place to have the outlet 
and then the line of the greatest slope. For ordi- 
nary draining a slope of three inches in one hun- 
dred feet is desirable, and a little more than this 
is better. 

The depth of the drain may depend a very 
little on the climate ; but in this section a depth 
of not less than three feet should be used; other- 
wise, unless the tile is very hard, it will be injured 
by frost. 

Before going further, a word on the kinds of 
drains, First and foremost of all is the open 
drain, By its use a wide strip of land is lost, and 
besides the inconvenience and loss, it is a har- 
boring place for vermin and weeds; and more 
than all, it is never very effectual in its use, and 
in a very short time will need digging out anew. 

These may be bettered a little by putting in 
logs, but this is objectionable, as the silt will rise 
and after a time stop it up. Yet another kind is 
the use of stones, being placed in several ways ; 
but the most usual is to place one on each side of 
the bottom and a larger one across them. Of 
course the rocks are permanent, but they are 
open to the same objections as the log drain, and 
also silt will wash in from the top, Another ob- 
jection is the cost of digging ; for it must be quite 
wide at the bottom to allow the stones being 
placed there, and the cost of digging at the bot- 
tom of a ditch is very great, and many do not 


















nes. lifReople. Judges were rulers irregularly raised up | These, if properly laid, do not cost very much for 
hey inte meet the special needs of the times. laying, and when once there, are a permanent 
ts, share SUGGESTIONS. drain, though even these, if not properly laid 
ir hae 1, The lesson is serving and forsaking. Serving Cees OS 2S BS RS d til 
arte, ang °: : Bi i i i 

- 4 ni, Israel was blessed; forsaking Him, they The best of all tile to use is a simple round tile 


without collars, for they are very easily laid, fit 


th that @™°e morally debased, powerless, beaten, spoiled. | 51. best, as they can be turned to lay on any part, 


“his call 2: To forsake the Lord is deep ingratitude. 


: ; : and are less liable to be misplaced. 
and hig + Whatever we worship or prefer in His stead | “ ‘The jaterals should name enter the main at 
ill fail us; it will be as senseless as to worship 


baal an angle less than go degrees, and if possible at 
about 45 degrees. In this way the water from 
them will not retard that in the main drain ; and 
for the same reason they should enter the lower 


da serum“ ‘ \ 

oa pow + Forsaking God leads to gross sin. It has 
He wa? Said that idolators did in the names of their 

or Ashigge’s what their consciences would never have part of the drain, It is best, if possible, to have 

lowed them to do i i 

> same $. God’ sheet @itthil ae’? Land to | he main_a little lower than the laterals. 

pois tireaded anger against wiliu! sin Is rea! and to| “The distance apart and the depth to put the 

is may 6. Sin tectenrs dictrese tile must depend upon the character of the soil, 

26 —28, r Tne Loni valaie up ‘adnan te Chan anal? light soil with deep drain would need only 
tavaie®, who are to be res Seas d and obeyed as few drains; and the reverse the case, if it is heavy 

 pemidgat 2s they follow Christ. Anarchy is one of the | 2"4 the drains are shallow. 


, : The size of a tile is usually placed too large, 
ced a gers of our day in Church and State. For five acres I think a three-inch main plenty 
ger, bell 


y large enough, This would not take the water off 
s.” ItW@i Mary CROWELL won the literary essay prize at! as fast as it came, perhaps; but we can better 


st — ame Vanderbilt University over 121 males, | afford to wait a few hours than put down larger 
ir redem 
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tile, as it adds greatly to the cost. If the piece is | showed their remarkable coloring to arise from 
very wide and springs can be cut off, it is often | causes identical with those which determine the 


well to ‘put in two or three mains, 

For laterals it is best to use as large as 2 inch ; 
for smaller ones are difficult to lay, easily mis- 
placed and clogged up. These tile are for plots 
‘ with a slope of three inches to 100 feet or more, 
If the slope is less the tile must be larger.—D. O. 
NoursE 2” the Mass. Ploughman. 


THE BULLETIN of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station gives an analysis of all the 
complete manures and special fertilizers ex- 
amined at the station during this year. The 
chemists separate the fertilizer into its constitu- 
ents, value them at market rates, and then put 
in parallel columns the cost per ton of the fer- 
tilizer, and the actual value of the fertilizing in- 
gredients they contain. The estimated value of 
seven complete fertilizers slightly exceeds their 
cost, but as a rule the cost greatly exceeds the 
value. In one extreme case the cost is fifty- 
eight dollars a ton, and the value only a little 
over four dollars, The chemists do not under- 
take to say what their agricultural value may be, 
but publish the tables for the benefit of farmers, 
so that if they want nitrogen, or phosphoric acid, 
or potash in their fertilizers, they may know in 
what fertilizers they can get it, and at what cost. 
The saving that may thus be effected, if the 
farmers of the State avail themselves of the in- 
formation, will certainly more than repay the cost 
of this State aid to agriculture. 


ao 


‘SCIENCE NOTES. 


F. Aitken, who has been making a careful in- 
vestigation of the condition or causes which 
govern the particular coloration of large bodies 
of water, arrives at the conclusion that the fun- 
damental color present is due primarily to a selec- 
tive absorption of the rays of light. Test objects 
of various colors sunk into the waters of the 
Mediterranean presented the following phenom- 
ena: the white changed to blue; the red dark- 
ened, a very small depth of water sufficing to 
destroy the color; yellow changed to green; 
purple changed to dark-blue or violet. If the 
color were due to reflection, as is maintained by 
certain physicists, then, it is contended, all the 
test-colors would have appeared deficient in blue, 
and, furthermore, under such circumstances, white 
would become yellow, and yellow deepened in 
tint. But while absorption produces the color, 
reflection from the numerous fine particles of 
solid matter held in suspension by the water de- 
termines the drz//iancy of the same, influencing at 
the same time the various shades apparent to the 
eye. By these particles all colors are reflected, 
and then the water by absorption strikes down the 
red rays, and only the blue are reflected to the 
surface. The color of the suspended particles is 
also instrumental in determining the appearance 
of the water. In the Mediterranean the particles 
are whitish ; when few particles are present the 
color is deep blue, but when these increase ma- 
terially in quantity, the color is changed to a 
chalky blue-green, a condition which presents 
itself more especially after high winds and the 
resulting excess of attrition along the coast 
(whence the particles are obtained), Examina- 
tion of the waters of Lakes Como and Geneva 


color of the Mediterranean. Loch Lomond, 
the other hand, appears to present an exception 
to the general rule. The waters of this Lake were 
found to absorb most at the violet end of the 
spectrum, and white objects merged beneath the 
surface were turned into yellow. Careful prepa. 
| ration of distilled water, it is contended by Mr, 
Aitken, shows that it is unnecessary to suppos 
the presence of impurities in water to account for 
its color, as the color is natural to it ; but the ad. 
| dition of impurities affects the shade of blue, 
When light from clouds falls on water, the surface 
reflection is so strong as to mask the natural 
color, whilst light from a blue sky is intensified, 
— Furnal Chemical Society. 


Sound-Shadows in Water,—Professor John Le 
Conte has described in the “‘ American Journal of 
Science” a course of investigations, which he has 
made with the assistance of his son, on sound. 
shadows in water. It is probably within the ex. 
perience of all that more or less perfect sound- 
shadows are thrown by hills, buildings, piers, and 
other obstacles to the transmission of aérial vi- 
brations. Nevertheless, the boundaries of such 
shadows are so imperfectly defined that they can 
hardly be compared, except in a general way, 
with the shadows of light. Many ordinary ob. 
stacles are elastic and give passage to a part of 
the sound, as translucent bodies let a part of the 
light through ; and waves are liable to a diffrac. 
tive divergence, which proceeds from the second. 
ary waves that originate at the boundaries of the 
obstacle and are propagated within the geometr- 
cal shadow. Lord Rayleigh refers the difference 
1n effect in the case of sound as compared with 
light to the difference in the proportion of the 
wave-lengths of the two phenomena to the size of 
the obstacle. An ordinary obstacle bears an im- 
mense ratio to the length of a wave of light, but 
does not bear a very great ratio to the length of 
a sound-wave. Hence it follows, from the mathe- 
matical theory of undulations, that the waves of 
sound bend around obstacles, and produce more 
or less effect within the geometrical shadow, while 
light-shadows have definite boundaries, and are 
more sharply defined. These views appear to 
be confirmed by experiment; for the shadows 
cast by acute sounds are more distinct than thos 
produced by grave sounds, It is also a signif- 
cant fact that sound-shadows seem to be more 
perfect or more sharply defined in water than in 
air. 


ITEMS. 


THE Orleans family descended from a younget 
brother of Louis XIV., one of the Bourbon king 
and the death of the Comte de Chambord, or, aj! 
he is accustomed to sign himself, Henri Vy 
will leave the representative of the Orleans family 
the sole representative of both houses, even 
there were no will, He is a typical modern mani 
in the forty-fourth year of his age ; of fine educa 
tion; a good soldier ; a powerful writer ; a man 
popular sympathies; and, in a broad sense, 
democratic principles. He is best known in thi 
country by his military services on Gen.’ McCle 
lan’s staff in the Army of the Potomac, and} 
his admirable history of our Civil War. He! 
perhaps equally well known abroad by @ 
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pamphlets and papers on industrial and political 
topics. In his “ Workingmen’s Associations in 
England,” he gave to the public the result of a 
careful personal study of trades unions, con- 


hour the heir to the German throne stood and 
taught the village children until the astonished 
vicar arrived. 


MARTIN LUTHER’S own Bible is in a Berlin 


‘tigyour mother yet alive.” 


nected in conference with Thomas Hughes, and 
declared himself clearly, though with caution, in 
favor of industria] co-operation. He has studied 
by personal observation the political and indus- 
trial systems of England, the United States, Ger- 
many, and Spain, as well as those of his own 
land. If the present rather unstable policy of the 
Republican party, with its dashing but foolhardy 
foreign policy, should bring the Republic to 
wreck—and this is by no means impossible —the 
Comte de Paris would certainly make a liberal 
and wise, and probably a very popular monarch ; 
and would almost certainly do all in his power 
to establish in France a constitutional monarchy 
analogous to jhat of England, with not impossibly 
asocial and industrial organization yet more de- 
mocratic.—Late Paper. 


TwO BRAKEMEN are employed on the Maine 
Central Railroad who are deaf and dumb, and 
one of them cannot read or write. This doubly 
unfortunate man has a sign for every station, of- 
fcial, and laborer on the road, and never makes 
amistake, and as much work and as complete 
accuracy are expected from him as from any 
other brakeman, This statement is calculated to 
make people wonder at the intelligence of a man 
deprived of so many faculties, but we should say 
itwas not calculated to increase the summer list 
of travel on the line of the Maine Central Rail- 
road. 


AN unfortunate young man, by the name of 
Percy W. Hastings, living in Leominster, Mass., 
whose body below his neck was completely para- 
lyzed by a fallin a gymnasium three years ago, 
has learned to paint in water colors, holding the 
brush between his teeth. An attendant mixes the 
colors and puts the brush in his mouth, His skill 
issaid, by those who have seen the results of it, 
to be surprising, and his progress is so rapid that 
his friends actually expect his paintings to attain 
celebrity by reason of their artistic value, inde- 
pendently of the physical dexterity which pro- 
duces tnem, 

A CONGRESS is to be held in Paris to discuss 
the best means of reforming abandoned and 
criminal children, It is called by M. George 
Bonjean, who has for many years devoted him- 
self to this work. In 1880 he founded a society 
that proposes to rescue annually about 100,000 
children who are abandoned by their parents, 
e who if left to themselves will become crimi- 

s, 

A PRETTY little story is being told of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince, which indicates the secret of 
he affectionate regard in which “ Unser Fritz” 
held by his people. He visited a village school 
near ‘Potsdam the other day, to see the new 
ij ™aster, and had scarcely entered the school-room 
‘B¥hen a dispatch was brought to the master telling 
him that his mother was dying in a neighboring 
village, The prince insisted that he should go at 
once, “But the children—how can I leave 
item?” cried the agonized man, “Tut! tut! 
lever mind them,” said the prince ; “I will teach 
them till the vicar comes to prepare candidates 
is confirmation. Go! run! and may you find 
And for more than an 


museum, On the title-page is written: “If thy 
word, O Lord, do not comfort me, I should perish 
in misery. 1542, Mart. Luther, D.” 


oe 


PEACE, PERFECT PEACE! 


PEACE, perfect peace in this dark world of sin! 
The BLOOD of Jesus whispers peace within. 


Peace, perfect 
pressed ! 
TO DO THE WILL of Jesus, this is rest. 


peace, with thronging duties 


Peace, perfect peace, with sorrow surging round ! 
ON Jesus’ BOSOM nought but calm is found, 


Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away ! 
In Jesus’ KEEPING we are safe, and they. 


Peace, perfect peace, our future here unknown! 
Jesus WE KNOW, and He is on the throne, 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours! 
Jesus HAS VANQUISHED DEATH and all its powers, 


It is enough ; earth’s struggles soon will cease, 
And Jesus call to Heaven’s perfect peace. 
BICKERSTETH, 


o 


ANGELS’ WINGS. 


When summer days were warm, and sweet 
With clover-bloom and ripening wheat, 
We used to lie upon the grass, 
Within the flickering shadows spread 
By leafy branches overhead, 
And watch the bright clouds slowly pass. 


They were so white against the blue, 
With such a glory streaming through 
Their silver fleeces, we were sure 
They must, at least, be angels’ wings; 
And the mere fancy of such things 
Kept childish speech and conduct pure, 


We dared not quarrel, when the skies, 
For all we knew, were full of eyes 
That watched to see if we were good ; 
And sgmetimes just the sight of one 
White cloud illumined by the sun, 
Availed to check an angry mood, 


Now we are women grown, and men, 
That were but careless children then ; 
Wise in our realistic lore, 
The shining mystery we explain— 
Only a vapor born of rain !— 
And dream of angels’ wings no more, 


But are we wiser, after all? 
Haply the world-worn hearts recall, 
With something like a thrill of dread, 
What time the Master undefiled 
“ Set in their midst a little child,” 
And what the words were that He said. 


It might—we silently infer— 
It might perhaps be easier 
The kingdom of the Lord to win, 
If still in far, blue summer skies 
We felt the watching angel eyes 
That kept our childish hearts from sin. 
—Mary BRADLEY, zm Century. 
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FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


ge ee Te 


VENTNOR COTTAGES, SEA GIRT, N. J. 


Were re-opened on the 1st of Sixth month, 1883. 
For terms address 


RACHEL K. LETCHWORTH, Sea Girt, N, J. 
Or, JOHN LETCHWORTH, 
420 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 


COMPETENT confidential béok+keeper 
wanted, for a responsible position in New 
Mexico. Address, S, H. B., at this office. 2t-1 


geome apes wanted in Philadelphia. A 
person of tried responsibility and not too 
young. Duties light, but important, Address, 
S. H. B., Friends’ Review Office. It-1 


13t-38 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 7th inst. 


GREAT BrITAIn.—In the House of Commons, 
on the 2nd, a member alluded to the proposed 
convention between Switzerland and the United 
States for the settlement by arbitration of any 
differences which may arise between the two 
countries, and asked if the Government would 
make similar treaties. Gladstone replied that 
England was not prepared to take such steps. It 
was stated that the papers were in preparation 
relative to the indemnity for violence done to 
American fishermen at Fortune Bay, Newfound- 
land. No answer had been received from the 
United States respecting the proposition for joint 
measures to prevent similar troubles in future. 

Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary, has #struct- 
ed the British Minister to Morocco to make an 


earnest appeal to the Sultan of that country to 
consider whether it is not time to place his em- 
pire on a level with other civilized powers by 
abolishing slavery. 

Lord Derby, Colonial Secretary, said in the 
House of Lords, in reply to a question, that ne- 
gotiations with Canada in regard to emigration 


were pending, and he hoped they woul 
favorably. 

The steamer Westernland, for the Red Star 
line between New York and Antwerp, the largest 
vessel ever built on the Mersey, was launched 
at Liverpool on the 4th. It is of steel, and is of 
6,000 tons burden, 450 feet long and 7 feet 
* wide, and can accommodate 1,350 passéngers. 

IRELAND.—A letter published in thé ‘London 
Times says that the Irish National League has 
decided to call a series of conventions im all the 
counties of Ireland, with a view of choosing a 
Central Executive Council. Arrangements are 
in progress to resume the propaganda for secur, 
ing an Irish Parliament, a peasant proprietosship, 
and the adoption of other measures desired. It 
is also proposed to hold in the autumn of 1884, a 
general convention of the Irish societies through- 
out the world. 

GERMANY.—The officials of the German Uni- 
versities are said to be preparing “ Draconian ” 
measures against duelling. 

The Emperor has directed that the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Martin Luther 
shall be observed by all Protestant schools, 

FRANCE,—The negotiations between the Vati- 
can and France concerning religious affairs, 


result 


have, it is said, through a letter from President 


Grévy, resulted in accord on the principal ques- 


tions at issue, and instructions accordingly have 
been sent to the Papal Nuncio in France. 

IraALy.—A number of bodies of victims of the 
earthquake at Ischia were recovered from the 
ruins and buried, but as it was impossible to re 
cover all, the Minister of Public Works proposed 
that liquid lime should be poured over the ruins, 
The King, however, who visited Casamicciola on 
the 1st inst. decided that search should be -con. 
tinued for those who might still be living, and 
some few were afterward rescued, A child was 
taken out alive on the 4th. The King showed 
much sympathy for the suffering, and directed 
money and provisions to be distributed to those in 
need. He visited the hospitals in Naples, and spoke 
to all the injured. Nineteen persons have died 
in the hospitals, and 100 injured have been dis. 
charged cured, Shocks occurred on the 3Ist 
and Ist inst., and again on the 4th, several houses 
at Forio falling on the last named date. On the 
31st, Mount Vesuvius was in eruption, lava de- 
scending towards Torre del Greco, the inhabitants 
of which fled. No report was given subsequently 
of any increase of the eruption. 

President Grévy, of the French Republic, has 
given 1000 francs towards the relief of the suf 
ferers by the earthquake, and the Cabinet Coun. 
cil has made a donation of 3250 francs. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria have con- 
tributed 8000 florins ($3,624), and the municipal 
authorities of Vienna have appropriated 4000 
florins for the same purpose. 

HuNnGARY.—The trial of ten Jews at Nyireghy- 
haza on the charge of killing a Christian girl to 
mix her blood in the passover bread has termi- 
nated in a verdict of not guilty, and the State 
was ordered to pay the costs of the trial. The 
result has caused great excitement. At Presbu 
a mob gathered and became so hostile in their 
demonstrations against the Jews that the authori- 
ties were obliged to call out the military to dis- 
perse them. 

Russ1a.—A mob attacked the Jewish residents 
of Ekatherinoslav on the 2nd inst, The disturb- 
ance arose from a Jew’s insulting a woman, The 
soldiers dispersed the rioters, 10 of whom were 
killed and 13 wounded. The town council re- 
solved to give the Jews 5000 rubles to compen- 
sate them for thetr losses, and to provide shelter 
for those who were rendered homeless. The riots 
continued on the 3rd. _ It is reported that a num- 
ber of persons were killed. 

SPAIN.—The garrison, 700 in number, of the 
city of Badajoz, a few days since revolted, “ pro- 
nouncing” for a republic, the Constitution of 
1869, and Ruiz Zorilla as President. About 400 
civilians joined them, but no support appears to 
have been given from other quarters. Troops 
were speedily dispatched, and the insurgents re- 
tired to the Portuguese frontier, where they were 
disarmed and interned, The latest reports 
represented the revolt as entirely suppressed, _ 

DomeEsTiIc.—No material change is reported in 
the situation respecting the telegraphers’ strike, 
both parties appearing firm in their respective po- 
sitions. It was stated on the 6th that members of 


ithe Brotherhood of Telegraphers operating for 


certain railroad lines, mainly in the West, had been 
instructed to quit work, unless demands which had 
been presented were granted; but except on one 
division of the Del., Lack; and Western R, Ry» 
very few had obeyed the order on the 7th, 





